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lxxiv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Professor T. A. Jenkins read the report of a committee of 
the Modern Language Association on the subject of inter- 
national correspondence, which at the desire of the committee 
was brought to the attention of the members of the Central 
Division. 

In the evening a reception was tendered to the members and 
others in attendance by the Faculty of Vanderbilt University 
in the parlors of Wesley Hall. 

FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 

The Association met at 9.45 a. m. In the absence of the 
President and the Vice-Presidents, Professor J. S. Nollen 
took the chair. The reports of committees, according to the 
regular order was postponed, and the reading of papers re- 
sumed. 

9. " The direct influence of the American Revolution upon 
German poetry." By Professor J. T. Hatfield, and Miss 
Elfrieda Hochbaum, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111. 

At the time of the American Eevolution a spirit was abroad in Germany 
which manifested itself in literature by attacks upon tyrants and by a 
general enthusiasm for freedom. Thus a way was prepared for American 
ideals, which were eagerly greeted and loudly praised by the poets of the 
time. For some time America, as a country, had been well known to the 
Germans. The American movement was looked up to as the highest 
expression of the general desire for liberty, and as largely the cause of this 
desire, as testified to by Goethe. 

It is evident from the journals of the time that the entire progress of the 
war was watched with sympathetic and intelligent attention, both for its 
own sake and still more because of its probable effect in regenerating Euro- 
pean politics. 

The sale of German mercenaries to England was felt to be a degradation, 
and was frequently assailed in poetry. 

The American Revolution found its warmest sympathizers among the 
poets of Germany. Especially enthusiastic were the members of the Got- 
tingen group. F. L. Stolberg, in his fragmentary poem Die Zuhmft, gave 
fullest expression of his sympathy for the American cause. Klopstock, 
Schubart, Klinger, Voss, and many other poets praise the cause of American 
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liberty, and mention it with enthusiasm. Not only the cause but its lead- 
ers, such as Franklin and Washington, received high tributes. American 
ideals and institutions were contrasted with those prevalent in France, to 
the great advantage of the former. 

10. "The Italian Sonnet in English." By Dr. E. E. 
Severy, of the Bowen Academic School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Remarks upon this paper were offered by Professor C F. 
McClumpha. 

11. "Some points of similarity between Hauffs Lichlen- 
stein and Scott's Ivanhoe." By Dr. Clarence W. Eastman, of 
the University of Iowa. [To be published in Americana 
Germanica.~\ 

The paper was discussed by Professors J. T. Hatfield and 
E. A. Blackburn. 

12. " The English Gerund." By Professor W. L. Weber, 
of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

The student of Modern English syntax meets with not fewer than three 
distinct functions performed by the verbal forms in -ing. These uses are 
known as the participle, the verbal noun, and (as in the sentence, ' In roll- 
ing stones he lost his balance') what is variously known as infinitive, in- 
finitive in -ing, verbal noun, and gerund. 

The name gerund to describe one of the parts of the English verb has 
been used by grammarians from Aelfric to Sweet. In this paper the word 
gerund is used specifically to mean the verbal derivative in -ing having 
functions both of noun and of verb in that it may be qualified by an adverb 
and have an object in the case which a verb would require. The fact that 
the distinctive characteristic of the gerund is, as Scholl tells us in Wollfiin's 
Archiv, n, 203, its active nature (gerundium being nothing else than a 
synonym for aktivum) should make us hesitate to apply the name to such 
constructions as bread to eat, hard to bear, etc. To the gerundial infinitive 
or, as Sweet prefers to say, to the supine, are given over gerundial construc- 
tions of forms not in -ing. 

As the gerund appears before the day of Wiclif and of Chaucer only in 
translator's English, examination of the English that came from the trans- 
lator's pen may serve to solve the problem of gerund-origin. 

In the Vulgate, the translator found the last clause of Ps. 119, 9, in 
custodiendo sermones tuos; the Vespasian Psalter has it in haldinye word 
'Sin. The Canterbury Psalter makes use of the infinitive to gloss the Latin 
gerund: on to gehaeldenne word \>ine. The first translation — the Earliest 



